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Companicns, Brethren and Friends. 

By a law ofits nature, the Masonic tie is one of 
brotherly love aad friendship. We meet here to rivet 
its bonds, and cement its union. And in what order 
do we find the implements of the craft? Who are 
the tried and the faithful? Who have been found 
worthy ofthe Badge and the Emblem, the distinctive 
insignia of the Masonic profession. 

This occasion is one.of deep and abiding interest 
among the fraternity. Its kindred associations im- 
part a solemn inspiration. Doubly endeared it 
stands to us, my® friends, by the bright example pre- 
sented us in the life and character of the Patron Saint 
whose Festival we commemorate. 

Here, in this Temple of God—in this house of 
worship—before this sacred Altar—we make our fra- 
ternal vows. We greet each other bere as kindred, as 
friends, as brothers. The mystic symbol with which 
we are clothed is a sort of speaking picture of the tie 
that binds, and of the morality that sustains us. It is 
but a professional emblem of our principles, and of 
the high obligatiousthey impose. 1t points us to our 
comingend. lt reminds-us of our approaching des- 
tiny, It admonishes us that owr walk and conduct 
must be upright before the world—that true virtue is 
best taught by example—and that to him who holds 
out faithful to the end, will be awarded the Jewels of 
the Temple. 

It isasked, why this shining Drapery? Why these 
signals of Fraternal recognition? Why these Scarfs 
and Badges of official distinction, if, in justice and 
trath, our Masonic Order is what it professes to be, 
an Institutioa claiming kindred with the skies? Let 
our plain answer be, they speak a language intelligible 
to the initiated—a language of instruction and humili- 
ty, of benevolence and charity. They point us to the 
opening heavens, decked out in nature’s lovliest blue, 
(o the starry firmament on high, lit up by the piercing 
rays of a revolving sun—to the ocean flood, and the} 
mountain emerald—to earth’s rich embroidery of en | 
ameled green, sparkling amid the clustering blossoms 
that expand by our side, and bloom upon our path. | 
They stand, and will forever, the diamond index of, 
the heart, an enduring memento to the approved and| 
the trust-worthy ; an honored representative of that, 
enlivening Faith and Charity which whispers Hope to| 
the despairing—that sustains the fainting aad the fal-| 
ling—that mingles its sympathies with the suffering | 
and the sorrowing—that shelters the houseless, and! 
feeds the hungry, An instructive monitor to the| 











erty and want may be his lot; though misery, aad 
wretchedness, and destitution, and despair, may send 
their cold and piercing chills to his humble cot, and 
add the last bitter drug to his cup, there is a brother- 
hood to whom he is known; to whose protection he 
may flee—a mystic baod; adevoted companionship: 
linked together by the four-fold cord of mutual friend 
ship, to whose ‘listening ear, and faithful breast,’ he 
may make his appeal and be comforted. 


Masonry is of ancient origin. We need not trace 
out its early history. The old world owes much of 
its perfection in Architecture to Masonic science. It 
is synomimous with Geometry the parent of the lib- 
eral arts. Learning and intelligeace flourished under 
its guidance and its councils. An indellible imprint 
of its usefulness and value, among the rich and gor- 
geous trophies of its skill, is to be seen and known 
wherever knowledge and virtue have flourished, or 
the bouadaries of civilization have been extended.— 
Erections, costly, stately and magnificent, with high 
and lofty spires, piercing the very heaven, and glow- 
ing in all the richness and veauty of the budding flow- 
er beneath.the bright rays of the morning sun, are the 
work of artizans who have bent at our shrine, and re- 
ceived our solemn vows. Hundreds and thousands 
have crumbled under the ravages of time. The deso- 
lating scourge of war has pulled down the strongest 
bulwarks, the proudest monuments of Masonic excel- 
lence. Nothing but their broken and mouldering 
columns are left to tell the sad story of their fall.— 
Wild ruin once preyed with destroying hand upon 
them, and the bones of their skilful projectors and 
builders, for centuries upon centuries, formed a por- 
tion of the promiscuous rubbish of the dread scene of 
havoc that spread death and desolation around. These 
ancient patrons of our Order were taughtin the same 
school of science, and kneeled before the same Ma- 
sonic Altar with the eighty thousand Crafismen who 
wrought so laboriously at Palestine. There, none 
but good work was received. The seal of the ninth 
arch closed over perfections and beauties upon which 
the prying eye of none bot the Royal. and Select were 
ever permitted to rest;—but the superintending scru- 
tiny of the wise Artificer of the Temple watched over 
its labors. The great Master Builder presided in the 
Councils of the Craft. All, there, was Order, aud 
Beauty, and Harmony. And that mighty Edifice, the 
admiration and wonder of the world,—whose resplen- 
dent aad unrivalled perfection put the descriptive pens 
of a Josephus, a Livy aud a Zenophon to the test,— 
aad whose grandeur and sublimity have been the 
theme of ages, was the performance of an Order to 
whose genius and discoveries, and to whose high 
Geometrical skill and ability mankind have ever ac- 
knowledge themselves under such deserved and lasting 
obligations. Rut the glory of Moriah has fallen.— 
The Temple of the Mount of God has crumbled.— 








humble votary of the altar, the Masonic Symbol is 


ever present to his waking eye, to remind him of =, 


obligations and his duties; to tell him that though. 


Babylon and Tyre have passed away. Their gaudy 
banquettiog Halls are demolished, and demon spirits, 
and crawling reptiles haunt the consecrated eceue 
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the sweeping whirlwind of their desolation, and has 
lived todispense its blessings and its smiles to the 
embraces and the confideace of a confiling world. 

Masonry has lived in every civilized country and 
clime. History bears honorable record of its advance- 
ment andits march. It carried its shining lights to 
bigotted Egypt in the darkest days of its Idolatry. It 
shrank not from the threatened tortures of the Cru- 
saders. They carried no terrorin their brawny arm 
to hush the Masonic teachings of a Pythagoras a 
Thales—and the plains of Chaldea, and the mountains 
of Judea—the Deserts of India, andthe Valley of the 
Nile, was cheered by its presence, and enlivened by 
its song. 

It has had its enemies, and in other lands than our 
own. Amid fires and conflagratioos—the demolition 
of Columns and Pyramids, of Temples and Tombs, 
its contest has ever heen the struggle of the victim 
with his oppressor: and the victory won has been 
heralded as the triumph of virtue and truth, over bigot- 
ry and power. It fought on to conquest. It widened 
its bounds as its revilers and accusers grounded their 
rebellion. It passedthe AXgian Seas. Its Baaner 
and its Cross, its Breast Plate and its Crosier, were 
horne forward by the light of intelligence, and the 
spirit of toleration; and, beating down the stony heart 
of persecution in their course, are worn now by Moor 
and Hindoo, by Asiatic aad Russian,in every land; in 
every clime, the proud trophies of that victory, which 
the fixed laws and principles of eternal justice must 
forever win over dark and benighted ignorance and 


proscription. 
Yes, **the Ark of the Covenant” has floaied upon 


every ocean, and rested upon every soil. The Bird 
of heaven has-hovered around it. Storm, nor tem- 
pest, nor whirlwind, nor disaster could repulse it from 
an honored resting place, wherever civilized society 
has found a home. It came to our shores. It was 
rocked in the Cradle of Liberty here by a Washing- 
ton, a Franklin, a Warren and a Green. 

The Veils of the Inner Temple heve every where 
been pulled aside, and the purest moralists of the 
christiaa panoply, and the highest and the noblest of 
Patriots and Statesmen have deemed it no derogation 
to be found knocking at our doors, and kneeling at 
our Altars. Encampments and Councils, Chapters 
and Lodges, under the genial smile of a free Ameri- 
can sun, are spreading afar their shining lights, hum- 
bling the proud—comforting the broken hearted— 
supporting the bowed down—cheering on the faltering, 
and encouraging the faithful. We have bad our day 
of tribulation. Our noble Institution was recently the 
victim of unrelevting intolerance. The wild indiscre- 
tion of a few invited attack and denunciation. It was 
the misfortune of the charge so falsely preferred, 
however, that it was indiscriminate and general. But 
that our entire Masonic body should be held respon- 
sible for the wanton acts and conduct of some halt 
dozen crazy, infariate madmen, was a stretch of moral 
exaction, of obligation and duty, repulsive to the just 
jedgement of the werld. This decision has fel!lowe? 


y Sent spewed t's homes thoneh pov. | their early sepewa, Oar honored fraternity susvived §the broad and baseless allegation so recently the theme 
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of the political aspirant who sought to rise into power 
and favor,over the prostrate ruias ofa fraternity. of men, 
as ianocent of any imputed guilt, as they ever have 
been of making pretension to the immaculate religious 
purity of the Masonic profession. Butit willbe worse 
than idle, now, to follow up the discussion of a subject 
which popular opinion bas long since put to silence. 
The rude storm has passed away. We have gone 
throngh the fiery ordeal. We have felt the chasten- 
ing wand of the purifier. We have beea wantonly, 
inhumaoly assailed, and most brutally falsified and re- 
viled. No retribution has been offered for this abuse and 
denunciation. Evil for evil has never been returned. 
The malevolent and envenomed accuser bas had his 
day of triumph entirely to himself, and we leave him 
to share, undivided, in its honors We make no re- 
crimipations. Charity has no such word as reveage 
in its rich cabinet of social virtues. Its broad mantle 
has been worn by the pious, the good and the great of 
every age, and every country; and we throw. it 
over the foibles, the passions and the prejudices of all 
who seek to traduce, to asperse and abuse our _profes- 
sion and priaciples, in the hope that it will never be- 


come dishonored or betrayed,or fail to soften down the. 


vindictive asperities of a groyndles accusation, and an 
inveterate and embittered persecution. 

All human Institutions are more or less subject to 
mutation and change—Benevolent or scientific, chris- 
tian or magal, their deep foundations are exposed to 
iovasion and attack. The wilc spirit of intoierance 
has beat around their holiest Altars, and shakea their 
firmest pillars. Before its desolatiag march, cities 
have crumbled, and temples beea overthrown. 


Profane history is one of black record of its cruel- 
ties and its crimes—and our fraternity has been doom 
ed to bear its tragic part in feeding the fires of the 
stake, and in agonizing beneath the tortures of the 
scaffold and the axe :—And if we have shared - perse- 
cution and denunciation, so also have they of the 
christian church. Have we been wantonly, malevo- 
lently traduced. and defamed? So too have disciples 
of the Cross, and the Saintsof God. Have our Ma- 
sonic precepts, lessons, and principles, been most bit- 
terly denounced as heretic and false, as imbecile and 
groundless?’ So has the sacred word of the Most 
High—so has the eternal truth asit is in Jesus. And 
have any who walk with us, wandered from duty; 
thrust aside the moral ieachings of the level and the 
plum,.aod drawa down the jast jadgement of the up- 
right and the faithful? So has the once pure and in. 
nocent of the closet of piety : -so has the professed be- 
liever who bowed the knee and sought forgivaess at 
God's holy shrine. 

But we enter not so wide a field of collision and con- 
test to seek out the caviling opponents of our associa- 
ted brotherhood. We have sought not to extend its 


empire by conquest, or by the sword. The mission of 


Freemasonry is one of mildness and peace. It carries 
H 


with itno panoply of power but its own purity of pur- 
pose; its own intrinsic excellence and value. Its 
best and surest defence and protection has been made 
to rest on the rigid inculcation and practice of its own 


faith and principles, the advancement of knowledge, 
and the dissemination of virtue and truth. The first 
great duty of the initiated isto learn himself—to let 
the light of the Altar shine into his own heart; to ap- 
ply the moral and symbolic lecture to his own bosom: 
to its own imperfections, weaknesses and failings ; and 
to read, in the soleinn and spirit-stirring scenes of the 
Lodge room, the dire afflictions and trials, the deep 


distresses, and the agonizing sufferings of poor, frail, 
weak and dependent man, while hastening onward to 
that far distant, that ‘undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.’ 

Error is the common tot of human passion and hu- 
man frailty—and no institution so chastened and pure; 
no association of men so upright or exemplary, as io 
this day of waywardness and crime, to claim entire 
exemption from these snares. In the face of all ad- 
monition, our Society has had to mourn over the 
retrograde steps of some who have mingled in our 
assemblies, and drank at our fountains. The weak- 
nesses and foibles of man’s nature are the same in al 
communities; among all associations; in all societies. 
Every possible check should be thrown around them. 
Every real Mason will seek to soften their asperities. 
No wandering foot-tread should be permitted within 
our consecrated walls, without calling forth that prompt 
correction aod rebuke, which the enforcement of our 
rigid rules,and solemn obligations, so postively and 
peremptory enjoin. 

Those who wear our vestments, and who participate 
with us around a common Altar, cannot be ignorant of 
the wise discipline, councils and labors of the Lodge 
room. Indeed, our Halls of association are little else 
than common lecturing apartments, in which the 
moral maxims, and all the great, fundamental _princi- 
ples that serve to fix the character, and to regulate the 
conduct of men, are zealoulsy taught, and ardently en- 
forced. Leta Boudenot.a Howard, and a Wilber- 
force define the human passions and affections,—let 
them write and lecture on the moral principles, pur- 
poses and influences that serve to regulate human so- 
ciety,—Masonry needs no voice of warning beyond its 
own mild and enduring precepts and teachings, to be- 
speak its claims to the just estimation aad confidence 
of the world. lt watches, with deep and abiding 
anxiety, over the habits, the character, and the deport- 
ment of all who possess its name, and wear its honors. 
Its entrance door from without is strongly barred and 
secured from the unhallowed tread of all intruders.and 
impostures ; and may we trust in God, that the sa- 
cred walls within are equally protected and defended 
from the blight and the pollution of altexcess and 
crime. That they are so, let our example in \ggciety 
attest. Let the whole world award us its judge- 
ment. 

The period is but recent, companions and friends, 
when one of. the most appalling disturbers of the pub. 
lic happiness, and of domestic bliss, was sweeping 
over our land like adesolating pestilence. Intemper- 
ance, that lurking demon; that envenomed assassin of 
the social circle; that devouring, devastating scourge 
of human nature, whose wide spread havoc has revell- 
| ed over the fall of the families, aad left the weeping 
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| a scanty pittance from the cold charity of the world, 
| had once its willing victims beneath the peaceful 


ste F 
shade of our Masonic Tabernacle. And have we novw..|| 


\to weepover sacha calamity? Are any, now, who |! 
swing the square and the plum line, who affix the ievel ! 
and ply the towel, the subjects of so degraded a pros- | 
titution? Let the voice of admonition be made to | 


echo upon their domestic threshold, and around their 


bed, and over the infant slumbers of the cradie, where 


a mother’s tears, mingle in keen despair and agony | 
for the fate that awaits the little, dependent inmates of |) 
: her family cares and anxieties. And need [I refer to 
| such awakening scenes of paternal emotion to point us 
| to the little spot of earth to. which we were. so recent- 
*y confined !—There, a parent's eyes were upon us. 





| mother and the helpless nestling of her bosom, to seek || 


LS, 


A mother's love! How thrilling the sound. The 
angel spirit that watched over our infant years, 
cheered us with hersmiles! O, how faithfully does 
memory cling to the fast fading mementos of Parent's 
home, to remind us yet of the sweet counsels cf , 
mother’s tongue. Agd oh, how instinctively do 
hang over the early scenes of our boyhood, brighteneg 
by the recolleetion of that waking eye that neve, 
closed while a single wave of misfortune or danger 
sighed around herchild. Like the lone star af the 
heavens, in the deep solitude of nature's night, she 
sits the presiding divinity of the family Mansion, jy 
delight and itscbarm, its.stay and its hope, wheg all 
around her is overshadowed with the gloom of des. 
pondency and despair. The cherished object of hy 
affection has arisen to manhood’s years. aad exchanges 
the sportive mora of being forthe busy and Stirrin, 
adventures of the world,—and yet, wherever he ma 
wander; to whateverclime or country his inclinatio, 
or duty may invite his wayward footsteps; whethe 
facing the wintry storm, or. buffeting the Mountai 
snows, the uadying prayer of a mother's love, linger 
on his path, and sheds its holiest incense upon jj 
pillow, And as sucha friend, sucha mother,—tin. 
less in her affection, and.sleepless in her cares,—gp. 
fitted assheis for the reugher. scenes of the wa), 
around her, in which the husband and the son fa 
employment, and whom the delicacy of nature has d- 
signed for a yet higher and nobler sphere of duty, ert; 
sought a seat under our canopy, or within our saneir. 
ary? And has the matron of the family fireside ; th: 
confiding wife, the favorite sister, or the blooming as” 
affectionate daughter; those precious jewels of tt 
domestic hearth; itscharm and its solace; its prig 
and its ornament; whose chastisement is a tear, a. 
whose reproof is a smile; ever breathed an audit’ 
censure of complaint, of the want of sharing or par- 
ticipating ia our Masonic rites and ceremonies? Ani 
were they once to enter our lecture room; were they 
to mingle in our labors of fraternal devotion, what oath 
or obligation could bind more forcibly that heart « 
observances whose own innate purity is a pledge o 
fidelity that the altar could never strengthen? Wha 
bonds does she need? On what other resource tha 
her own native tenderness and afféction, can she see 
to rely? No; she seeks not, our company in such 
associations. She will only add her admonitions, tha 
those who promise. stall live up to their professions. 
With this counsel superadded to the solemn it- 
jenctious of our Masonic chamber, have we yet \s 
lament the improper indulgeace of the convivial hoor 
among any who grace our Halls? O, lamentable 
pictare of degradation! How humiliating, how dis 
tressing the emotions it excites in the beating bosom: 
of the brotherhood! Could all of us send forth out 
| warning voices—all of us, my friends and _brethres, 
who have been converted into unwilling witnesses of 








|such excesses; who have seen the clustering honor 
| of age, and the budding flowers of youth wither and 
fade beneath the rude blast of this common destroyer; 
and beheld the once happy home rendered dreatt 
| and desolate, and comfortless, by its poisonous intr 
sion—fully depict and paint the dread horrors of whic! 
it is the parent, how warm, and anim iting would be 
our appeal; how convincing and eloquent our plea, to 
that friend and that brother who may have unguarded 
| ly thtust-aside our solemn admonitions. to withdaw 
| from the guilty seenes of tempation ; toavoid the wil 
snares of the profligate; to evade the fatal arrow that 


carries in its quiver the seeds of misery; the sting of 


dissolution and of death. 
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r . . . d 
o enduring memorials of virtue an 
ae anal to herald to the! 


: hies of moral purity, 
Te haste Masonry is just what it professes 
yt tution founded upon the strictest rules 
of an enlarged morality, and which upholds and) 

perishes the great eternal principles of right and yus- | 
“al Have we no shining examples of christian piety? 
no ‘aisssatlle of the sacred desk? no flowers of the 
bench or of the bar? none skilled in science, or leara- 
ed ip philosophy ? none whose virtuous deeds of noble 
dang. of benevolence and charity. have shed a lustre 
on the age in which they lived, to whom our ancient 
order can exultingly point as the votaries and patrens 
of our time-honored fraternity. | 

Goto ancient history, whose undying testimony 


brightens under the eye at the turn of every page, and 


to be, an Tosti 








the broad canopy ofthe Inner Temple admits of no | 
jars or contentions beneath its peaceful folds! And 
what, indeed, it unbridled passion should, at times, | 
when forgetfal of itself, and of the solemen vows of | 
the craft, provoke the impulsive feeling of a brother? | 








Let them refer to the mouldering memorials of the 
18th century, to tell of patriots and philantropists that 
pursed their infancy, and fostered their advancement. 
Let them rehearse a sad requim over the tomb of a 
Washington, beneath the weeping willow of the 





Are the errors and the frailties of mankind ; are the 
weaknesses or the follies of those who may, in a mo- 
ment of excitement, have failed to observe the sanct- 
ions of the Golden rule; isthe perversity of poor hu 
mao nature berself,liable as it is"to wander from duty; 
to stray into forbidden paths, and to debase and de- 
grade the high standard of its profession and calling— 
to draw down upon our collective body the sweeping 
denunciations of a common guilt, for the error of the 
false and the faithless? Is our venerated association ; 
that which has confronted error, combatted persecu-| 








you will find it embl»zoaed with the names of Divines 
and Statesmen, Heroes aod Conquerers, Philosophers 
and Astronomers. whose deep scientfic researches, | 
and whose high moral and intellectual Masonic ex: | 
cellencies have stood forth for centuries, rolled on | 
centuries, in the long list of our public benefactors, in| 


the cause of religion, of philanthropy, and politics. | 


To point out all the numerous individual examples of 
worthand virtue who have shed immortality upon) 
cheir names, would tax. the desctiptive powers ofa 
Gibbon or a Hume, A reference or two will meet the 


calls of the present occasion. 
Who analyzed the humaa mind? Who traced | 


out the fathomless recesses of the human understaod- | 
ing 1Who searched iato the depths ofa man’s reason- | 
ing faculties ; explored the field of thought, and drew | 
the nice dividing line between the crude properties | 
of his heart, and the noble faculties of his mind? It 
was the immortal John Locke, who was an honored 
votary of the Masonic rite, and a teacher of its prin- 
ciples. Who was that bright meteor star in the field 
of science end philosophy, whose cloister was the 
silent, unspeaking witness ofone eternal, never ending 
round of experiment and study? It was Sir Isaac 
Newton ;and he also was one of our order, And in) 
yet later days, in our land, and in our own times ,(not | 
to advert to that matchless hero, the venerated patriot, 
andfather of his country,)—who was it that rose from 
obscurity to distinction by the unaided effort of his’ 
giant intellect? Who wandered abroad a poor. un-, 
riended, penayless bey ? Who encompassed the’ 
cirele of the sciences? Who planted the standard of | 
experimental philosophy, and tested its powers by! 
calling the thunders from the heavens, and the showers ' 
from the clouds ?_ His named was Benjamia Frank- | 
lin;and he too was a Mason; who, with countless. 
thousands of the good and the great ofall climes, 
vations and people, have humbled themselves at the | 
Masonic thereshold. and evinced the sincerity of their | 
profession, by an active participation in the rights and | 
ceremonies of the mystic body. i 





All sects and creeds, Jew or Mahometan,Greek or | 
Christian, in morals or in polities, are brought to one, 
grand level at the shrine of the Lodge room.No wrang- 
ling disputations,theologics|,or political are permitted 
tointerrupt the peace and quiet of that fraternal sanctu- | 
‘ry.—Partizan feeling finds no abiding place there. 
Political tactics, and sectarian cavils, disturb not that 
friendly retreat. They impose not on the tranquil 
spirit breathed by a responsive brotherhood and a 
indred fellowship. Conflicting epinion has but one 
common Altar in our mutual labors of love; and 
severe as may be the raging conflict without, and 
varm aad animating as the strife it engenders there, 





|| affections. The wisest and the purest, the highest: 


| to 


| we profess. Rock built nnd firm they stand ; and, by 


be held responsible for the faults and the short com-| 
ings of individuals? That we should bear our por-| 
tion of tribulation aud trial, and bear it too with the 
resolution and philosophy of the principles we profess: 
no true hearted member who humbleth himself at our 
devotions will be disposed to controvert. The same. 
cruel proscription that would pull down our Masonic. 
citadel, would-erect a funeral pile upon its ruins; and | 
the same fatal guillotine, from whose blood-stained 

piatform the head of many an unoffending Companion | 
and Sir Knight has tumbled, has rent the air with the 

shrieks of its christian victims. And why thus as-| 
sailed? What but excellencies, deep seated and pure | 
could have so long continued the existence of an order | 
adorned and beautified by so many glittering stars, | 
and shining lights? Its principles are those of human 





and the-holiest, have been its patrons and its props, its. 
pillars aad its supports—and if it would continue yet, 
to shed around its consecrated name, the tight of its’ 
own great example of exsellence and virtue, it must, 


tion,and withstood the pitiless tempests and storms, to | , 


Potomac. Letthem poiatto the humble slab that 
marks the narrow house where a Franklin sleeps ; 
and to the proud monument that perpetuates at Bun- 
ker Hill the desolations of the stormy conflictin which 
a Warren fell. ‘ Let them go foward in the scroll of 
the historian, to proclaim that the grave Masonic pro- 
scription has been dug ; that the demon of inquie- 
tude and agitation has been hushed; aad that the 
Broad Pendant of our country’s freedom, and of uni- 
versal toleration, shall wave triumphant over every 
land and every sea. 








VARIETY, 


— 








SSS eee 


Fearful Times. 





Last week a worthy old woman, of good external 
deportment, who has long fought with the weary 
cares and toils of this mortal pilgrimage, was laid upon 
her bed. She had, however, been long troubled with 
a great predelection for strong waters, and many plans 
and'schemes did she try to obtain a small drop o¢ 
these comforts. As a last and desperate resource, she 
sent her wee lassie to the public house with her bible 
and sundry explanations. The lassie came back as she 
went. ‘ Hech, sirs,"’ exclaimed the worthy old wo- 
man, ‘it's fearful time, when tkey will neither tak’ 
my word , nor the word of God, for twa gills o’ whis- 
ky.—Glasgow paper. 





A Tid-Bit for Epicures, 














seek-out the fountains of human suffering and of hu-| 
man woe; it must snatch the wandering orphan child 
of a fallea brother from the humble hovel of destitu- 
‘tiun, and give him clothing, and give him bread. It 
must afford a practical proof of the sincerity of its pro- 
fessions. It must demonstrate to the world, by a warm 
and ardent charity, that the chief corner stone of the 


|| I'emple in which we worship, has a name and a tie 


that no mercenary motive caa absolve; that the cord 
that binds can never be broken; that real, sincere, 
true hearted Masonry is neither dead nor dying, but 
lives. Yes, it lives—lives not only to enliven our so- 
cial board; to throw around us the true spirit of our | 
profession ; to soften our affections, andto warm our! 
sympathies ; but it lives to lighten the wanderer’s way, | 
seek out misery and misfortane, to comfort the 
afflicted, and to bind up the broken hearted, It lives 
to disrobe human passion of its perversity, and to ex- 
tend the hand of charity aud relief to the needy and 
the distressed—it lives to ascend the chamber of the. 
sick and the dying. te weep ovcrthe languishing sul- | 
ferer upon his bed of straw; and, when the sad cur-. 
tain of death shall geatly close around his couch, to 
drop the tear of commmiseration upon his pillow, aud 
to mourn with the widow in her weeds. 

These, my friends, are some of the great principles 





them, who cannot live, who cannot die? Like 
the bow of promise in the heavens, let them 
go down to after times, to bear record that six 


thousand years can never bound the existence 
of an lJastitution that rests its success upon 


Dr. Chatlin relates that in his days, dogs and cats 
were eaten at Paris as they now are in China; indeed 
Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander affirm, that dug’s 
flesh is the sweetest imaginable. «at Rome, camel's 
heels were the choicest tid-bit for an epicure’s tooth, 
Whale’s tongues ranked among the delicacies feasted 
on in the middle century by Europeans. At Rio Ja- 
nerio, an ordinary dish is a monkey pie; and the head 
of the ape is left to appear above the crust for orna- 
ment, in the style of the feet in our pigeon pies. 





German Silver. 





Few.are aware of the poisonous qualities of this 
compound. It is very good for gun mountings, 
‘rifles, &c., but never should be used in the form of 
| Spoons, or vessels for cooking. It is composed of 
_ copper, arsenic and nickel. [t oxidizes very rapidly, 
|in-contact with any acid, even slight vegetable ones, 
and the smell particles which are taken into the stom- 
ach, imperceptibly act asa slow but sure poison. 
Pure copper spoons would be preferable. Every one 
is acquainted with the nature of arsenic ; nickel is equ- 
ally poisouous. 








Execution or THE FLANIGANS.~-Governor Por- 
er has signed a death warrant for thé execution of 
Patnck and Bernard Flanigan, two brothers who were 
convicted a few months ago, in Cambria county, of the 
murder of an aged woman named Mrs. Holder to ob- 
tainher money, They will be executed on the 3d of 





the feelings aad sympathies of the human heart.— 


March next, at Ecensburg.— Phil. Ledger. 
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POPULAR TALES 


THE SPORT OF FORTUNE. 





FROM A TRUE HISTORY—EY SCHILLER. 





Aloys Von G—— was the son of a respectable 
commoner in the ——%sian service; aud the germs of 
his promising genius had been carly unfolded by a 
liberal education. When yet very young, but alrea- 
dy furnished with well grouaded knowledge, he en- 
tered the military service of his sovereign; and, as a 
young man of great merits and still grea‘er hopes, he 
could not long remain unknown to sucha prince,.— 
G—— was ardent and enterprising ; the prince, who 
was of a similar temperament, had a oatural affection 
for characters so constituted... With a rich vein of wit 
aod a redundaacy cf knowledge, G—— had a ready 
facility in giviog animation to social intercourse ; 
every circle in which he mixed, he enlivened 
by an unfailing festivity of mind; aod upon 
every thiog which chance brouglt before him, he 
had the art of shedding life and facination. — 
Graces such as these, and accomplishments 
w hich he possessed so eminently himself, the prince 
could not want dicernment to appreciate in another. 
Every thing which G—— undertook, his very sports 
had an air of grandeur. Obstacles could not harm 
him ; nor could apy failures triumph over his perseve- 
rance. The value of such qualities was further en- 
hanced by an attractive person, the perfect image of 
bloomiog health and of gladiatorial strength inspirited 
by the eloquent play of gesture and expression satu- 
ral to a mind of restless activity ; and to these was ad- 
ded, in look, walk and deportment, a native and uaaf- 
fected majesty, chastened and subdued by a noble mo- 
desty. If{ the prince had been charmed by the intel- 
lectual attractions of his young companion.— by so 
facinating an exterior his senses were irresistibly rav- 
ished, Ina short time, through the combined influ- 
ences of equal age and sympathy, in taste and cha- 
ractet, an intimacy was established between them, 
possessiag all the strength of friendship, and all the 
warmth and fervour of the most passionate love.— 
With the rapidity of flight, did G—— piss from one 
promotion to another; but these external marks of 
favour still halted in expression far behind the reality 
of his importance with the prince. With astonishing 
speed did his good fortune put forth its blossoms; 
for he, who was its creator, was also his devoted ad- 
mirer and fervent friend. Not yet two-and-twenty 
years old, he found himself upon an elevation which 
hitherto bad been to the most fortunate goal and final 
consummation of theis career. Buta mind so active 
as his could not long repose in the bosom of indolent 
vanity; cor content itself with the glittering pomp of 
a high station, the substantial exercise of which he 
felt in himself courage and abilities to conduct.—- 
Whilst the prince was flying after the circles of plea- 
sure, the young favourite baried himself among ar- 
chives and books, and dedicated hiself with laborious 
industry to business, of which at length he became so 
expert and perfect a master, that every concern which 
was of any importance passed through his hands.— 
From the associate of his pleasures, soon became the 
first counsellor, the prime minister, and finally, the 


ruler of his sovereign. He disposed of all offices and 


dignities ; and all rewards were received from his 
hands. 


: oo" 
To this greatness G 





| had mounted in too early 
youth, and by two hasty steps, to enjoy it with mode- 
tation. The eminence, upon which he beheld him- 
self, made his ambition dizzy; and no sooner was the 
final object of his wishes attained, than his modesty 
forsook him. The respectful submmissiveness of man- 
ner which was addressed to him by the first persons 
of the land, by those who were raised so vastly above 
him in birth, consequence, and fortune, nay paid even 
as a tribute by old men, to him a youth,—all served 
to intoxicate his pride; and the unlimited power of 
which he had become possessed, soon drew into light 
a certain harshness of manner, which at all times had 
been latent, asa feature in his character, and which 
hassince continued with him through all varieties of 
fortune. No service was so toilsome and so vast, 
which his friends did not with confidence anticipate at 
his hands; bat his enemies might well tremble ; for, 
as on the one side he pushed his favour to extrava- 
gant lengths, so on the other did be carry with him a 
fatal neglect of all moderation in the prosecution of 
his vengeance. The influence of bis station be em- 
ployed so not much to eorich bimself,as to lift into for- 
tune and notice a multitude who should pay homage 
to him as the creator of their prosperity ; but caprice 
and not justice, determined the choice of his subjects. 
By a haughty and imperious demeanour, he alienated 
the hearts of those even he had most obliged, whilst 
at the same time he converted all his rivals and se- 
cret enviers into so many irreconcileable enemies. 


jealousy and envy, and who were silently preparing 
instruments for his destruction, was Joseph Martinen- 
go, a Piedmontese court, inthe prinee’s train, whom 
G—— had himself placed ia his present situation, as 
an inoffensive creature devoted to his interests, for the 
purpose of filling his own station about the prince in 
his hours of festal pleasure—a station which he him- 
self gladly exchanged for one of more important 
busiaess. Viewiogthis man as the creature of his 
own hands, that he could at pleasure throw back- 
again into the original obscurity from which he had 
drawn him, he deemed himself assured of his fidelity, 
through fear no less than through gratitude; and 
herein he fell into the very same oversight which 
Richelieu committed when he made over to Lous 
XIITL., asa sort of plaything, the young Le Grand.— 
Whilst, however, on the one hand, G—— had it not 
in his power io repair this oversight with the sagacity 
of Richelieu, he had on the other, a far more wily en- 
emy to deal with than he whom the French minister 
found it necessary to destroy. Instead of pluming 
himself on his good fortune, und letting his benefac- 
tor feel that he could now dispense with his assistance 
Martinengo was rather elaborately carefulto main- 
tain a show of dependency ; aad studied dissimulation 
attatched himself more and more submissively to the 
author of his prosperity. At the same time, however 
he did not omit to avail him-self in its fullest extent of 
the opportunity which his office procured him for be- 
ing continually about the prince's person, and fer thus 
making himself by degrees necessary and indispensi- 
ble to his comfort. Very shortly, he had read, and 
knew by heart, the innermost mind of his master; 
every avenue to his confidence he had seeretely dis- 
covered; and imperceptibly he stole into his favour.— 
All thoso arts, which a noble pride, and a natural mag- 
navimity had taught the minister to disdain, were 


brought iuto play by this Italian, who did not reject 
the most abject means that could in any way further 
the accomplishment of his purpose. Well aware 





———— 
— 


an as- 
|| sistant more powerfully than in the paths of vice, me 
|) that nothing gives atitleto bolder familarities thay 
|| sharing in the knowledge of infirmaties and degrada. 
j*ions which have been concealed from others, hs 
roused passions io the prince, which till now bad slum- 
bered within him, and then obtruded himself upon 
him as a confidant and an accomplice. He hurried 
him into excess of that sort, which caa least of all en. 
dure witmesses, and which shrink even from being 
made known to others; and, by this means, he acoys. 
tomed the prince imperceptibly to make him the de. 
pository of mysteries from which every third persoq 
was excluded. This at length he received jg 
founding his infamous schemes of personal eleva. 
tion upon the degradation ef the prince; and 
from the very same mystery which he had adopted, as 
an essential instrument of success, he drew this further 
advantage—that the heart of the prince was his ow 
before G——had even allowed himself to suspect that 
he shared it with any other. 


|| that man wo where feels his want of guide and 


It may appear matter of wonder that a revolutlon 
so important should escape the notice of latter. But 
G—— was too well assured of his own value ever to 
think even of such a man as Martimengo in the light 
of a competitor; and Martinengo again was far too 
much on his guard to allow himself, by any indiscie- 
tion, to disturb- his enemy in this haughty state of se- 
curity. That, which has caused thousands before 
him te lose their footing upon the slipery ground of 


Amongst those who watched his steps with eyes of || princely favor, did also supplant G—— —immoderate 


selfconfidence. The secret intimacy between Mar. 
tinengo and his master, gave him no alarms. He 
readily made over to this stranger a priveilege, which 
for his own part, he heartily despised, and which bad 
never been the object of his exertions. Simply, be- 
cause io that way only he could pave his. road to the 
supreme power, had the priace’s friendship offered 
aay attractions to him ; and no sooner had the ladder 
lifted him to the eminence which he coveted, than 
with perfect levity, he suffered it to fall behind him. 
Martinengo was not the man to rest satisfied with a 
partso subordinate. At every-step which he advanced 
in favor of his master, his wishes became bolder, and 
his ambition began to grasp at a more substantial gra- 
tificatioa. The attfuland histrionic sort of humility, 
which he had hitherto constantly maintained in the 
presence of his patron, grew more and more oppres- 
sive to him as- the increase of his personal coo- 
sequence roused his pride iato activity. The 
carriage of the minister towards him not adapting it- 
self by any more courtly ai: tothe rapid progress 
which he was making in the prince's favour ; but 08 
the coatrary, not seldom appearing to be palpably di- 
rect to the purpose of abasing his lofty preteasions,. 
by recalling him toa variety’of salutary recollections of 
his origin,—at length, this constrained and discerdast 
cornexion became so irksome to him, that he framed 
a serious scheme for putting amend to it at once by 
the destruction of his rival.. Thisscheme under the 
the most impenetrable veil of dissimulation, he Dat 
sed into maturity. As yet, he-durst not :un the haz 
ard of measuring his strength against that of his com- 
petitor in open combat ; for although the early bloom 
had passed away from the favour which G— had 
once enjoyed, yet had it began too early, and had 
struck root in the breast of the young prince too deep- 
ly to be thusabruptly dislodged. The slightest o¢ 


currence might restore it in all its original strength, 
and therefore, Martiuengo well understood that the 

















blow which he was iealinion to ellen, must te a| 
mortal blow. What G might have lost perbaps || 
in the affec.ions of the prince, he had gained in his | 
respect. The moreit had happened to the prince | 
to have withdrawn himself from the admin- 
istration of public affairs, the less could he dispense || 
with the services of a man, who with the 
most conscientious devotion and fidelity, had con- 
sulted the private interests of his master, even at 
the expense of the country ; and dear as G—— had 
formerly been to him in the character of friend, uo 
less important to him was heat this moment in that 
of minister. 

By what sort of means it was that the Italian ac- 
complished his purpose, has remained a mystery be- 
tween the few on whom the blow fell, and those who 
guided it. It is conjectured, that he laid before the} 
prince the original draughts of a clandestine and very 
is represen- 








suspicious correspondence which G 
ted as having carried on with a neighbouring court; 
whether authentic or spurious—is a point upon which 
opinions are divided. Be this as it may however, too 
sure it is, that this scheme was crowned with a terrible 
success. In the eyes of the prinee, G—— appeared 
the blackest and most ungrateful traitor, whose offen- 
ces were placed so far beyond all colourable doubt, 
that, without further investigation, there seemed to be 
no room for hesitating to proceed against him. In 
the profoundest secrecy, the whole affair was arranged 
between Martinengo and his master; so that G 





did not even from a distance, perceive the storm which | 


had now gathered over his head. In this ruinous state 
of security, he continued up tothat moment, at which 
from being the object of universal homage, he was 
destined to sink down into that of the uttermost com- 
miseration. : 

When this decisive day appeared, G——, according 
to his custom, visited the parade of guard. From the 
rank of ensigu, in the short space of afew years, he 
had been pushed forward to that of a colonel ; and 
even this rank was but a modest name for the station 
of prime minister, which, in fact, he was then filling, 
and which raised him above the native dignitaries of 
the land. The parade was the usual stage on which 


the incense of universal homage was offered up to his. 


pride, and where, in one little hour, he enjoyed that 
grandeur and dignity for which he suffered toil 
and privation the whole day through. Here it was, 
that thuse who were most ilbustrious for rank, ap- 
proached him with timid assurances ef his favourable 
dispositions towards them, not witheut trembling ; 
here even the prince, if he ever happened to be pre- 
sent, found himself neglected by the side of his vizier; 
inasmuch as it was far more dangerous to incur the 
displeasare of the last, than it could be serviceable to 
have the otner for a friend. Just this place and no 
ether it was, where herevofore he had been worshipped 
2s a god, that wns now chosea for the dreadful thea- 
tre of his humiliatien. 

Lightly,and with a careless step,he entered the well- 
known circle, that antieipacing no more than himself 
what was to happea,—on this day, as on all the for- 
mer, opened before him respectfully,awaiting his com- 
mands. Short was the interval which elapsed, befure 
there appeared, with two adjutants in attendance, 
Marttnengo; no longer the supple, cringing, smiling 
courtier, but insolent, and with a peasant’s arrogance 
like a footman suddenly become a gentleman ; with a 
determined step of defiance he strides up to G——; 
and, facing him with his head covered, he demands 


l hie etand in the prince’s name. Witha eis a si- 

| | lent consternation thé sword is surrendered to him; 
drawing it from the scabbard, he inclines the point to || 

the ground ; with asingle step splits it in two, and 

| throws the fragments at the feet of G At this 
| appointed signal the two adjutants proceed to lay hands 
upon him ; one busies himself in cutting away from 

his breast the cross of his order; the other in strip- 
ping off both his epauletts, together with the facing of 
his uniform and in tearing out of his hat the badge 
aad plume of feathers. Throughout this appalling 

operation, which is all conducted with incredible 
speed, from the whole assembly of above five hundred 

persoas. who were standing closely around, not a 
single respiration is to be heard, With palid faces, 
hearts throbbing, and petrified with death-like horror 
stands the dismayed multitude in a circle about G—-; 

| who during the confounding disarray of his person— 
|a rare spectacie of the ludicrous and the woaderful— 
has in a moment lived through all the feelings that 
can be experienced on the scaffold. Thousands 
there are, who in this situation, would have been 
stretched senseless on the grouud by the first shock ; 
but his robust structure of nerves, and his firmness of 
spirit, bore upagainst this dreadful trial, and enabled 
him to drink up its horrors to the last drop. 

Te be Continued. 
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MISCELLANY. 
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Extraordinary Affair. 


L 








Extracts ofa letter from Wexford: ‘We were on 
| Tuesday treated Lere to a litthke romance. Some 
time ago, the daughter of aman named Bolger pro- 
cured a suit of boy’s clothes, and went to ‘seek her 
fortune’ at Liverpool as a*dashing young Irishman.’ 
She was hired by an English gentleman as groom, 
and for months rode after him as such. On his leav- 
ing the country he recommended his groom in the 
strongest terms, and Miss Bolger was next hired as ia- 
side servant. One of the maids, however, became 
attached to her, and to escape her importunity, Misa 
Bolger joined atwo penny show, were she soon attain- 
ed the exalted station of tumbling on the stage, and 
of describing figuratively, the letters of the alphabet. 
The show booth arrived last week here, and her bro- 
ther, by a singular coincidence, was employed in one 
of the departments connected with the building, and 
recognized his long-lost sister in the interesting pos- 
ture master. Her father, with the assistance of the 
police, conveyed her to his house ; but she is so pleas- 
ed with her male attire that neither threats nor per- 
suasion can prevail on her to ‘part with the breeches.” 
The incident has, of course. caused quite a sensation 
here.— Dublin Journal. 








Marriage. 


One the most remarkable features of this extraordin- 
ary iastitution is the successive changes it undergoes in 
the course of its history. Wheo the young husband 
and wife first enter on their new relation, how little do 
they foresee of what isbefore them. As they take 
possession for the first time oftheir new house, and en- 
joy its cheering aspect, its regolarity and quiet, and 
its expression of domestic peace and joy, how little do 
they anticipate the trials and vicissitudes, the deep 
and yet unseen fountains of joy and sorrow which is 
yet in their futureway ! Inafew years. how changed ! 


en} 
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fiche company which began only ‘with two, until at 


length they find themselves presiding over children, 
relative and domestics ; the parents both involved in 
responsibilities, {rom which they would have anticip- 
ated them at the beginning. Ina few years this 
happy circle must be broken in upon and scattered. 
Death comes in and makes them one after another 
his prey ; others may gradually arrive at meturity and 
leave their father’s roof to seek other homes, and to 
return no more to the ark which sheltered them first, 
acd at last the father and mother are left alone to 
spend their declining years at their solitary fireside, to 
look back upon scenes of captivity, trial aad enjoymen 
which can never return. Such isthe outline of the 
history of thousands of families. 





Early Formation of Good Habits. 





If a child is neglected till six years of age, no sub- 
sequent education can recover it. Ifto this age it is 
| brought up.io dissipation and ignorance, in all the 
baseness of brutal habits, and io that vacancy of mind 
which such habits create, itis in vain to attempt to 
reclaim it by teaching it reading and writing. You 
may teach what you choose afterwards, but if you 
have not prevented the formation of bad habits, you 
will teach io vain. 

An infant isin a state of perpetual enjoyment from 
the intensity of curiosity. There is no one thing 
which it does not learn sooner or better than at any 
ert period of life ; aad without any burden to itself 

or the teacher. But learning is aot all, nor the 
| Principal consideration.—moral habits are acquired in 
, these schools ; and by their means, children are kept 
out ofthe nurseries of obscurity, vulgarity, vice and 
blasphemy. In the establishment at Westminister, 
none but childrea betweea three and five years of age 
are admitted, and taken care of by a paternal, indulg- 
ent dame, whiletheir mothers are at liberty to go 
out and work. Whether the children learn less or 
more is of little consequence. The moral dis cipline 
is the great consideration. 











Care of the Human Figure during Infancy. 





The beauty of the human figure depends essentially 
on skillful and careful nursing during infancy. At 
that delicate period the bones are soft and the joints 
easily displaced ; and, therefore, deformities and dis- 
locations are frequently occasioned, for which no 
subsequent care or skill can of'er any remedy. In pas- 
sing along the streets of this vast metropolis how con- 
tioually is the eye offended and the heart pained at the 
contemplation of objects whose life is rendered miser- 
able by the unpardonable carelessness, or even wan- 
ton cruelty, of aurses. How often dees it happen 
that accidents, which immediate surgical skill might 
have remedied, are kept secret from parents merely to 
sereen a domestic from well deserved censure, until 
they assume a character in whieh all knowledge is 
quite unavailing for the purposes of cure. Care is 
necessary to guard the limbs and vertebae against 
heedless and unnatural exertion; as the body may 
easily (if not actually humped) be stinted and dwarfed 
in its growtb, and limbs misshapen and weakened by 
too much walking orstanding before the bones become 
sufficiently hardened and consolidated to endure pres- 
sure. Whenever fatigue is produced either to the in- 
fant or to the nurse, no more rational or beneficial plan 


can be adopted than the Indian fashion of laying the 
child on the mat or on the floor, where it may roll 
about at pleasure, bringing all the muscles and joints 
into a healthful and natural action. 








One after another has been added in various ways to 
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 fPrightfal Snake Story. 





The following incident was related to us the other 
day, by one whose veracity in unquestioned and who 
was almost an eye witness to the fact. [tis more 
appalling than any we recollect to have every read in 
the history of these terrible reptiles. 

Some time last summer, the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, Mississippi, gave a barbecue which was attea- 
ded by most of the fashion and beauty of the town 
and surrounding country. It happened that among 
the guests there was a young lady, Miss M., secently 
from one of the eastern cities,who was on avisit to her 
rélations in the neighborhood of thattown. Miss M 
was a gay and extremely fashionable young lady, and 
withal possessed an uncommon share of spirit and 
courage except in the matter of snakes—and of these 
she had so great a dread that she scarcely dared to 


walk any where except in the mest frequented places, || 
for fear of encountering them. Every effort was |, 


used, but without effect, to rid ber childish fears.— 
They haunted her continually, until at last it become 
the settled conviction of her mind that she was des- 


tined to fall a victim tothe fangs ofa rattle snake. || 


The sequel will show: how soon her terrible prediction 
was fulfilled. 


Towards the close of the day while scores of fairy | 


feet were keeping time in the dance to the merry 
music, and the whole campany were in the full tide of 
enjoyment, a scream was heard from Miss M.., followed 
by the most agonizing cries for help. he crowd 
gathered around her instantly, and beheld her stand- 
ing, the perfect image of ‘despair with her hands 


vice. It was some time before she could be rendered 
sufficiently calm to te!l the cause of her alarm, and 
then they gathered from her broken explantions that 


she was grasping the head of a snake among the folds} 


of her dress, and dreaded to let go her hold tor fear of 
receiving the fatal blow! This intelligence caused 
many to shrink from her, but the most of the ladies, to 
their honor be ittold, remained with her, determined 
not to leave her in her direful extremity.—They 
besought her not to relax her hold as her safety depen- 
ded upon it, until some one could be found who had 
the courage to seiz and remove the terrible animal.— 
There were none of the ladies, who had the courage 
to perform the act, and the condition of Miss M. was 
becoming more and more critieal every moment. It} 
was evident that her strength was failing very fast, and | 


bustle tt that was everseen in Mississippi. 


| 


| perfect in the minatest details, and it was found, when 
grasping a portion of her dress with the teaacity of a | 








“The whole 
affair was at once explained. The fastening of the 
machine had become loose during the daacing, and 
had shifted its position in such a way that it dangled 
about the lady's legs, and induced the belief that it was 
a snake with an enormons head. 

The Dactor fell right dowa in his tracks, and faint- 
ed—he did.— Hannibal Journal. 








Radiography, or Imprinting by Rays. 

Dr. Charles G. Page, ofthe Patent Office, has 
repeated, with perfect success, experiments relating 
to the iateresting discoveries of Professor Moser, of 
Konigsburg, in the production of pictures in total 
darkness. 

A highly polished silver plate was placed at a very 
|short distance (say one thirtieth part of an inch) above 
}an ornamental design upon the cover of a book, and 
fallowed to remain in thiscondition ina dark place 
| about eight hours. At the end of this time nothing 
| was visible upoa the plate, nor could any picture be 
vedieer: by breathing upon it. The plate was then 
iodized, as if for a daguerreotype inpression, and than | 
| cubmisted tothe vapor of mercury, when the whole! 
| picture appeared with distinctness. The design wasa 


| 


‘stamped viguette upon the cover of a book, enclosing 
ithe words, ‘*Year Book of Facts, 1842,” all of which 
| was legible upon the plate. 


Images of seals and cameos were also obtained, 


the first condition of the plate was sufficiently prolong- 
ed, that simply breathing on the plate developed the 
picture while the moisture remained upon the plate; 
but that the impression remained permanent by sub- 
mitting it to the vapor of mercury. 


The picture may be produced by mercury, without 
the intervention of iodine, or even by iodine without 
the mercury. By iodizing the plate in the dark and 
then exposing it to diffuse day light, or still better, to 
direct sun light, the image appears and is rendered 
permanent. 


Dr. Page proposes to apply the term Rediography, 
or imprinting by rays, to this new art. as it involves 
on hypothesis, experiments having proved that pict- 
ures are obtained in a manner is strict accordance with 
the law of radiation. 


The most perfect pictures are produced by direct 
contact, and in the shortest time; while,as the distance 





that she could not maintain her hold many minutes 
longer. 

A hasty consultation among the calmest of the ladies 
was held. when it was determined that Dr. Tisan, who |) 
He} 


was quickly on the spot, and being a man of uncom- \ 


was present, should be called to her assistance. 


circle of weeping and half tainting famales, vatil he | 


| when the distance is great.—[ Madisonian. 


H 
| 
| 


mon courage, he was not many moments within the | 


increases between the plate, and the object, an image 
| becomes weak and diffused, and is finally lost eatiroly 


Literary Property. 





The mannascript of * Robinson Crusoe’ ran through 
the whole trade and noone would print it. The 





had cought the tail of the snake and wonnd it firmly 
around his handto make sure of his hold. He than | 
told Miss M. that she must let goat the moment he | 


jerked it away, and to make the act as instantaneous ! 
as possible, he told her he would pronounce the words | 


one, two, three, and that, at the moment he pronoun- 
ced the last word, she mast let go her hold, and he 
doubted wot that he could withdraw the snake before 
it could havetime tostrike. All stood in breathless 
herror, awaiting the act of life or death, and at the 
momeat the word three was pronounced, the Dr. 
jerked out the largest and myst diabolical looking 


[bookseller who at last bought it, cleared 1000 gui- 
neas by it. *Burn's Justice’ was disposed of by itg 
author for a mere frifle, as well as ‘Buchan’s Do- 
mestic Medicine ; both of which produced immense 
incomes. *The Vicar, of Wakefield,’ the most de- 
lightfalnovel in our language, was sold for a few 
pounds. Dr. Juhnson fixed the price of his ‘Lives of 
the Poets’ at 200 guaieas. by which the bookseller, in 
the course of a few years, cleared upwards of 25,0001. 
Tonson and his family rode in their carriages with the 
profits of the 51 epic of Milton. The eopyright of 
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OF Subscribers often write to us, that they are unable to send current 
money in pa ment for their subscriptions, To remove this objection we 
give notice, that notes on the solvent banks of the neighborhood, will at 


all times be received at PAR. if sent -through the post master, who is so 
uthorised b law 





REMOVAL.—The office of the American Mason- 
ic Register, has veen removed to No. 2 Geen «wo, 
doors from State St. 





Tae Granp Crarprer, of the State of New York, 
will hold its annual communication, in this city at the 
Chapter Room, Stanwix Hall, on the first Tuesday 
of February next. 

JOHN O COLE, Grand Sec'y 


Jan. 7, 1843. 





(> Several of the last numbers of the N. Y. Sun 
have contained the progress of the trial of Dingler, 
implicated in the most horrid outrage on a girl by the 
name of Ann Murphy, atthe Broadway cottage, an 
account of which was published by us a few weeks 
ago. We were really fearful, at one time, that the 
poor girls wreng’s would go unattoned, and that in ad- 
dition to her personal injuries, that she would be 
made the victim of the blackest perjuries from Ding- 
ler's vagabond associates. We however, rejoice to 
say, that justice has triuwphed once more in New 
York. Dingler was found guilty,and his fate is a fore- 
taste of the righteous destiny, awaiting this part- 
ners in this iniquity. 





olen 





Important From Mexico.—By the arrival of the 
bark Anoahauc from Vera Cruz, dates to December 
19th are received. A letter dated Vera Cruz, Dec. 
19th, {in the Union) says :--- 

News from the city of Mexico received to-day is 
very intereting aod important. General Gustarrey of 
the department of San Luis had deelared the dissolu- 
tion of Congress, and announced the eonvecation of a 
new one by Santa Anna te form a eonstitution for the 
Republic. General Camiligo, of Puebla, has made 
the same deelaration for his department. These 
mevenents created a great seasation. The news 
reached Mexico by express, and was committed to 
General Tornel, the Ministerof War who immediate- 
ty made itkhaown to Congress. ‘I'hat body at once 
took a dignified stand, and replied that they would no, 
listea to threats from any military chieftain, and would 
continue to sit still till driven from the hall by torce of 
arms. This is purely a military movement which has 
been in embryo for some time. 





News has arrived here from the west, of the occu- 
pation of Montery,a town in Calitornia, by Commo- 
dore T. Ap Catesby Jones of the U. S. Frigate Po- 
tomac and Corvette Cyane. He held the town about 
two days and then gave it up, declaring that he took 
the townin consequence of a report that war was de- 
clared by the United States against Mexico. 

The Mexican gereral in command gave inferma- 
tion of a body ot 3000 Texians marching towards Rio 











Vyse’s Spelling Book’ sold for 2,000 guineas. 


Grande. Campeachy still holds out against the gov- 
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ernment of Mexico. The garrison of Vera Cruz was 
momentarily expected to declare in favor of the reyo- 
Jution against Congress. 

Mr. W. E. Dryden with seven other Americans 
who had been confined nearly twelve months in Che- 
chihua have been liberated by the Mexican govern- 
ment, through the interposition of the United States 
minister. 





Metancnoty Suicipe.—We are informed that 
James Meeks, recently one of the public constables 
in this city,who has been confined in the Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Hudson fortwo months past, destroyed him- 
self on Saturday by cutting his throat. : 





Tue Covat or Enquiry, connected with the 
Somers tragedy is still engaged in taking testimony.— 
The witnesses appear to unite all on one point--that 
the mutiny was av extensive onc ; and that the safety 
of the ship depended upon the prompt removal of the 
ringleaders. 





Srapars T. Mason. formerly Governor of Mich- 
igan, died a few days since at New York, after aw ill- 
ness of two days. 





Speaking of meffs, the Lowell Courier says, ifit takes 
the fur of five dead foxes to warm the fingers of our 
jadies, ittakes the cunning of ten live foxes to get mo- 
ney to pay from them, sometimes. 





Wisconsin.—The Detroit Advertiser says :--We 
noticed the other day, the refusal of Goveaor 
Doty of Wisconsin, to recognize the present sus- 
sion ofthe Legislative Council. Thatbody have in 
consequence, adopted a resolution requesting his. re- 


moval. The vote stood 30 to 2. 


Henry Johnson, convicted of the murder of Major 
Floyd, at St. Louis, has been sentenced to execution 
on the 17th of February. He asked for the longest 
time that might be allowed, protesting his innocence, 
and expressing a hope that the real murderer. might 
be discovered. 








A package of checks, amounting to about $5,000, 
mailed by the cashier of the bank of Newburg, on the 
29th of December, has not yet reached its destination 
lt is supposed thatthe package was abstracted fio 


the mail... 





Mrs Smatu.—It is said that Mrs Small, the wid- 
owed mother of the unfortunate young man who 
parted with his life on board the Somers, and who resi 


des in Boston, has been in a very distressed state of | 


mind, bokdering upon insanity, since the new reached 
her ofthaa melaucholy event. 


Criorns Forreirep.—Six hundred and fifty-nine || 


pieces of cloths and cassimeres have heen decided 
forfeited in Philadelpbia by the United States District || 
Court, for fraudulebt importations, and an oidea 


directed to the U. S. Marshallto sell them according 
to law. 


A lady asked a miaister it she might pay attention 


tail of afox out of a hole you may be sure the fox is 
there also,” 
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We copy the following from the Boston lavestiga- 
tor :— 


The Millerites in Worcester, who are led by aman 
named French, have got up a considerable excitemen 
there, and have hired the use of the Worcester Town 
Hall, on certain days and evenings, until the coming 
of Christ! A short time since, a brother of Mr. 
French wrote him from Lowell, that he or somebody 
else had seen a vision, in which it was made koowa 
that the Messiah would appear sooner than was pre- 
dicted by Miller. Theday or rather night specified 
was one that is now past. An assembly of from fifty 
or ahundred ofthe true believers with Mr. French at 
their head, actually stood out of doors, oa the Wor- 
cester Common during the greater pitt of one night, 
waiting for theic Redeemer, whose appearance was- to 
be preceeded by the appearance of two moons in the 
Heavens !—What they saw on that night, or how 


however, are still held in the town hall, and are very 
fully attended, One poor sister who had: sat down 
upoo the anxious seat, waa asked by brother Freneh, 
how she felt, ‘ I-feelas ifthe Devil had‘hold‘ of me!’ 
* Well, strive, sister,’ he replied—* strive, sister, and 
you shall be delivered: 

The worst feature in these transactious, in our view 


fur the lunatic asylums, is the swindling which marks 
their progress. Wherever a Miller excitementis got 
up, there are numbers of peaple wbo have by former 
industry, acquired a little property, who. are persua- 
ded to throw their all into common stock, whereby it 
is iretrievably lost! For the Millerites do not make 
« fued of this property, forthe purpose of restong itir: 
again to its owoers, or paying them the interest, as in 
some community. establishments. No:—the whole 
ameunt is immediately squandered; in paying the ex- 
penses of camp meetings, the rent of halls for preach- 
ing, and for publishing books for the benefit of such 
crafty publishers as Brother Himes of this city. Af- 
ter April next these poor deluded people will begin: to 
look after their money. Would it not be right, just 
and properfor the Pophet Miller, Brother Himes and 
and all others who should be found then tobe some- 
what fuller in purse than formerly, to throw their pro- 
perty into a.common:stock, to be divided among tbese 
poor swindled disciples ? 





— 





MARRIED, 





On the 3d inst., by the Rev. James Rawson, Mr. 
John Dudley, to Miss Jane Smith, both of this city. 


On the Sth inst,, by the same, Mr, John Wagener 
to Miss Gertrude Russell, both of this city. 





On the 7th inst., by the.same, Mr. Garrett Oliver, 
jt Miss Magdalen Van Wie, both of New Scotland. 


- | Qo the 8ih inst., by the same, Mr. Theodore Lee, 


ito Miss Anne Maria ‘ibursten, both of Troy. 


mour Laudon, John A. Defreest, to Miss Mary A. 
Hand, both of this city. 





DIED. 


SDT 
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sing the whole ofthe whole of the beloved and _inter- 
esting family@f children of Stephen G. and Hannah 


they felt, no person has yet related. Their meetiugs,. 


of them, if we except their tending to make patients, 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


EACH MONTH. 








NAME. PLACE. TIME. 

Temple Eneampment, , Albany 2d Wednesday 
Temple R.A. Chapter, | A bany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany Ist & 3d Thursday, 
Ten ple a os Albany Ist & 3d/Tursday. 
Washington Lodge, Albany 2nd and 4th Thursday 
Apolio Li Troy lst & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Toy 3d Mounds y. 
Evening Star Lodge, Weet Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg [st & 3d. Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ged. | lst Wednesday. 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, | Wheeling Va./ Ist Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, “-? 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling Encampment “ lst Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, ss 2d Monday ev © month 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday. 
Oneida Chapter, 57. s&s Ist Thursday, 
Uts:a Encampment,3 se 3d ty ol 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky | Ist & 8d Monday- 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
King Solomon's chapter do 2d Monday 
Tyrian Council do 4th Tuesda 
Abrams Lodge do 2d & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do Istand 8d Thursday 
a of Antiquity do Ist Saturday 

ington Chapter, Meugits, Tenn | 4th Monday 
Memphis Lodge, o 2d Tuesday. 

+s a Savannah, Geo- | 2d & 4th'Tuesday, 

Solomon Lodge do Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Zerubbabel Lodge do \ 2d and 4th Thursday 
Oglethorpe Lodge do 1st and 3d Monday 
Sh-lbyyille Chapter, Shelbyville, Ky | ist Monday 
Solomon’s Lodge, do 24d Mon: . 
Lafa ette ( hapter No 11|Lay range 8d Monda, 
Lagrange ‘Lodge No 81 do 2nd Monday 
Hudson Logde Hudson‘ Ist Monday 
Hudson Chapter do Qnd Tuesday 
Hudson Eucampment do. let Friday 





AUTHORISED: AGENTS. 


the American Masonic Register. 
eceive subscriptions and m 





The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents,fe 
They are duly authorised te 


James Shaw 117 Houston N York 
Joel D. Smith Castleton 

James <= yp tre 9 

Stephen T. Leggett Troy 

8: D. Smith Lansingburgh 
Joseph Blackbura vy, eepsie 
Jehn S. Weed West Greenfield 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia 
Blanchard Powem Cowlsvillé 
Myron L. Burrell Lockport 

c R Vary Rorodino 

E W Northrop Le Roy 

Samuel Graves. Auburn 

A P Pfister Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Wm D Johnson, L 
Sanders Shanks Shelbyville Ky. 
T P Shaffner Cumberland, Md 
K Biggs Williamston \ C 

CS Curtis Jackson Miss 

5} Cellner Vickshurg 

Col Jonathan Berry Mich Adrian 
Isage F Fletcher Uchoes 

CH Saunders(ireenesboro Vise 
8 C.Newton,Cieve and O 


range, Tenn. 


Charles Steinagel Cincinnatt!, Ohio, | Rev Peyton 


Isaac\Croimie Louisville Ky \N 
AC Smith Mount Clemens Mick ] 
J H Lawrence Memphis Tenn j 
Cornelias Cu ler Mobile i 
Wm H Turner Savannah 
AC Davis Portsmouth Ohio 
A S Pfister Columbus Miss. 
Jacob Michols Wellsburgh Va ‘ 
Richard B Dallam St Louis Me 
H Colman Liberty Mo \ 
George Fisher Houston Texas 
O Haghes Paris  & 

Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ala 
Lewis 8 Deleplain Wheeling Va 
P Smith, Monticello 
M M:Laugh in Steubenville, Ohie 

Joseph Cable, Carrollton Obiob 

E B.Shaw. Hudson. 

E C M’Cormick Greenup Co Ky. 

Geo A Wilson Holly Springs 5 

J H Stirman Favettevii e ark 

W fl Roberts Milton Ala 
Dr Alle» Spragve little PockArk 
Thos & cinaenberger Tellanassee 
Wm Wade MoraviaN Y. 








At Brooklynon the 29th ult., by the Rev. Sey- | 


| i JOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, (late firm 
On the 3ist ult., Sarzh Ana. aged 6 years and 9} 
: ” , || Months ; "on «he 4th inst., ««enrieita Augusta, aged 2) 
to dress and fashion, without “being proud?“ Ma-)i years, and on the 7th inst., Mary Elizabeth,eeaged) 4 
dam,” replied the minister, ** whenever you see the’ years and 5 monihs, all of scarlet fever,) aud .compri- 





TO OUR MASONIO. BRETHREN. 





To any Brother Or Companion who will aid us in the circulas 
tion of the present volume ofthe Register, we offer the following 
iberal inducements for his trouble, For Frirreew subscribers 
obtained, and the money forwarded, we will give an elegant R. 
A. or Master’s Apron, engraved on copper, and printed on the 
best of satin, properly trimmed, together with a large and hand 
somely eNgraved R. Arch and Master’s Diploma, suitable for 
framing, and the Register free- for one year. For TEN subscri- 
bers, the. Apren and Register one year. For ‘rive subscribers, 
the two Diplomas, or the Register, as may be desired. For3 
subscribers, an Arch or Master’s Diploma-—The articles will 
be packed up safely, and can be forwarded, at but little cost, by 
Harnden’s Express, to any house in New-York, Philadelphia, 
West, any promment place 
between this and Buffalo—‘rom thence, to all intermediate ports 
North, from Kingston to ‘Toronto, U. C, 








Baltimore or Washington, south, 


to Chicago. 


|| Back Nos. of the volume will always be supplied. 


| Post Masters are authorised to forward subscriptions free o 
P 


| stage.t. Aibany, ‘Sep 








of Corning & Cook) would take this opportunity to return 
|| nis suicere thanks'to the friends of the Jate firm and the’ public 
generaily for thetr patronage, and would solicit a continuance of 
} the same. 


Book- Binding traibitsvarious* branches, neatly and expeditly 
| ousiy executed; Law and Music Books, Periodicals and Misce- 
| laneous works bound in alf'the Variety of styles, and on the most 





Mink. 


H reasonavie terms. 


+ B.Library Books neatly bound. 3 » seply 
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THE OLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


Gone! gone forever '—Like a rushing wave 
Another year bas burst upon the shore 

Of earthly being—and its last low tones, 
Wandering in broken accents on the air, 
Are dying to an echo. 


The gay spring 
With its young charms has gone—gone with ixs| 
leaves— 
Its atmoshphere of roses—Its white clouds 
Slumbering like seraphs in the air—its birds 
Telling their loves in music—and its streams 
Leaping and shouting from the uppiled locks 


f To make his throne a pyramid of bones 


To'make each echo with the joy of waves, 


And summer, with its dews and showers, has gone ; 
Its rainbows glowing on the distant cloud 

Like spirits of the Storm ; its peaceful lakes 
Smiling ia their sweet sleep, as if their dreams 
Were of the opening flowers and budding trees 
And overhanging sky ; and its bright mists 
Resting upon the mountain tops, as crowns 
Upon the heads of giants. Autumn, too, 

Has gone with all its deeper glories, gone 

With its green bills like altars of the world 
Lifting their rich fruit offering to their God ; 

Its cool winds straying ‘mid the forest aisles 

To wake their thousand wind-harps ; its serene 
And hole sunsets hanging o’er the west 

Like banners from the batilements of Heaven, 
And its still evenings when the moonlight sea 
Was ever throbbing like the heaving heart 

Of the great Universe. Ay these are now 

But sounds and visions of the past; their deep, 
Wild beauty has departed from the Earth, 

And they are gathered to the embrace of De ath 
Their solemn berald to Eternity. 

Nor have they gone alone. High human hearts 
Of passion have gone withthem. The fresh dust 
Is chill oo many a breast. that burned erewhile 
With fires that seemed immortal Joys that leaped 
Like angelsfrom the heart, and wandered free 

In life’s young morn to look upon the flowers, 
The poetry of nature, and to list 

The woven sounds of breeze,and bird,and stream 
Upon the night-air, have been stricken down 





In silence to the dust. Exultant Hope, 
That roved forever on the buoyant winds 
Like the bright, starry bird of Paradise, 
And chanted to the ever-listening heart 
In the wild music of a thousand tonguss, 
Or soared into the opensky until 
Night's burning gems seemed jewelled on her brow, | 
Has shut her drnoping wing, and made her home 
Within the voiceless sepulchre. And Love, 
That knelt at Passion’s holiest shrine, and gazed 
On its heart's idol as on some sweet star, 

Whose purity and distsnce make it dear, 

And dreamed of ecstacies, urtil his soul 
Seemed but a lyre, what wakened in the glance 
Ot the beloved one—he too has has gone 

To this eternal resting place. And where 

Is stern Ambition—hbe who madly grasped 

At Glory's fleeting phantem—he whe sought 











| 





Tis fam vpon the hartle-field, amd longed 





Amid a sea of blood? He too has gone! 


|| His stormy voice is mute—his mighty arm 


Is nerveless on its clod—his very name 

1s but a meteor of the night of years 

Whose gleams,flashed out a moment o’er the Earth 
And faded into nothingness. The dream 

Of high devotion—beauty’s bright array 

And life's deep idol memozies—all have passed 

Like the cloud-shadows oa a starlight stream, 

Or a soft strain of music, when the winds 

Are slumbering on the billow. 


Yet why muse 
Upon the past with sorrow? Though the year 
Has gone to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along 
Upon its heaving breast a thousand wrecks 
Of glory and of be auty—yet, why mouin 
That such is destiny? Another year 
Succeedeth tothe past—io that bright round 
The scasons come and go—the same blue arch. 
That hath hung o’er us, will hang o’er us yet-— 
The same pure stars that we have lov'd to watch, 
Will blossom still at twilight's geatle hour, 
Like lilies on the tomb of Duy—and still 
Man will remain, to dream as he hath dreamed, 
Aad mark the earth with passion. Love will spring 
From the lone tomb of old Affectiuns—Hope 
And Joy and great Ambition, will rise up 
As they have riseo—and their deeds will be 
Briglter than those engraven on the scroll 
Of parted ceaturies. Even now the sea 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves 
Life's gre.t events are heaving into birth, 
Is tossing to and fro, as if the wiads 
Of heaven were prisoned ia its soundless depths, 
And struggling to be free. 


Weep not, that time 
Is passing on—it will ere long reveal 
A brighter era to the nations—Hark ! 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep portentous murmuriag. 
Like the swift rush of subteraneons streams, 
Or like the mingled sounds of the earth and air, 
When the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wing, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 
And harries onward with his night of clouds 
Against the eternal mountains.—’Tis the voice 
Of infant Freedom—and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones 
From every hill top of her western home—- 
And to—it breaks across old Ocean‘s flood— 
And ‘Freedom!’ is the answering shout 
Of aations staring from the spell of years. 


| The day-springs! —see—'tis brightening in the heay- 


ens 
The watchmen ofthe night have caught the sign— 
From tower to tower the signal fires flash free— 


| And the deep watch word, like rush of seas 

| ‘That heralds the volcano’s bursting flame, 

| Is sounding o'er the earth. Bright years of Hope 
| And life are on the wing!—Yon glorius bow 

| Of Freedom bended by the hand of God, 

} Is spanding Time’sdark surges. Its high Arch, 


A type of Love and Mercy on the clond, 

Tells, that the many storms of human life 

Will pace in silence, and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the ferms of glory and of peace. 
Tefiec: the nodimmed briz!):ress of the Qeavens! 


EE 
From the Troy Badget. 
THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 





Gone is the Year ! lo, round yon frost-bound hill 
The fettered brook moves tremblingly along, 

And the cold north wind with its wintry chill 
Sweeps through the tree tops, in a morning song ; 
Fled are our lights, and hushed the assembled throng 
Who kneeled again, as Bethlehem's star arose, 

Yet thou, fair bride, festooned and wreathed so long 
Dost look as fair in thy green cedar boughs 

As when we sought them o’er the cracking snows, 


Gone is the Year . chime after chime departs, 

Yet thine old age still keeps its glory on, 

And the stern lessons which thy faith imparts 

Are heard anew by tottering sire and son, 
Pavill:oned by the brightness to the Eternal One, 
Ba; tized of three, in Jordan's quiet wave, 

Years are but footsteps in the rece we 1un 

For thou hast fore warned usof an arm to save, 
And Hope shines brighter o'er the old year's grave, 


Gone isthe Year ! yet still thine ancient spire 
Points to the heaven cf unceasing love, 

Still blended voices strike the sacred lyre— 
Still saints on earth respond to saints above, 
Years may roll on: thy rock they cannot move— 
Espoused of Him, who trod the way before 

Till thou, returning like the blissful dove, 

Shall stand revealed upoa the eternal shore 

And shine for ever and for ever more. 


Lansingburgh, January 1 1843. E. W. H, 





DBATH OF A WIFE. 


BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 





When from the winter hearth is borne away 

The sole, presiding spirit—when the voice 

That pour’d the soul of nindness o'er its home, 
Making it beautiful, is hush’d and mute 

As the fallen song-bird—when the summer haunts 
Of bower and garden, with their clustering sweets, 
Rare, cherish'd plants, and flowers of every dye, 
And graceful vines, that round the burden'd prop 
Weave their fantasic coronals, and ask 

Some hand their rich luxuriance to restrain, 
Must share no more her ministry, who lov'd 
Nature, and Nature's God—who can impart 
Solace to him, who in each houseliold scene 
Feels heart bewildering vacancy, and mourns 

In loneliness of grief ? 


What, but the thought 
That she, who was the solace of his days, 
Hath gone to be an angel and doth wait 
Beckuning for him, and gently urge his steps 
To the blest pathway of Eternal Life. 
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